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_ The more the marble wastes, the more ihe 
statue grows. 
MicHarnt ANGELO. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TOM’S OPINION. 
BY RETTA LONGSTREET LONG. 


\ 


_~ - WueEn mother smiles, 
It seems as if the birds begin to sing; 
And, if it’s winter, why, it seems like spring. 
Tf things have all gone wrong, and I feel blue, 
And there are clouds, a rainbow comes right 
through : 
, When mother smiles! 
When mother smiles, 
We all forget that we’ve been cross and bad, 
Or that we ever made our teacher mad. 
We feel like doing nice and friendly things, 
And all fly round as if our feet had wings 
‘ When mother smiles! 
i Should mother frown, - 
Right straight to zero all our hearts go down. 
We children all begin to tease and fight, 
The dogs and cats commence to scratch and bite, 
We are the saddest children in the town 
Should mother frown! 


Should mother scold, 
‘I feel already that I’m growing old! 
T'seem to lose all energy and hope, 
Isit around and drone and mope; 
And, if it has been warm, it turns quite cold 
% Should mother scold! 


_ When mother smiles, 
i never want to grow to be a man, 
‘But want to stay a boy long as I can. 
‘I always think it’s such a lucky thing 
‘That in our house it’s almost always spring, 
_ ?Cause mother smiles! 


| 
For Every Other Sunaay. 

FROM. A REDWOOD GIANT TO RAIL- 
; i : ROAD TIES. 


ic BY LELA A. LENFEST. 


om + 
Wi REDWOOD giant, two hundred and fifty 
A feet tall and forty-five feet in girth, had 
; grown for hundreds of years on a quiet 
illside in the Mendocino forest. - 
_ Up and down its clean, straight trunk, with 
‘brown fluted bark, the chipmunks and gray 
Squirrels raced. Through the soft green feath- 
branches fluffy chickadees crept, and bright 
bluejays screamed restlessly. At its foot the 
ncouveria made a bright, glossy carpet and 
yond this was a circle of grass with luscious 
strawberries hidden in its depths. Here 
there a few tiny redwoods shot up from the 
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sod, like children of the old giant. The old 
tree seemed to stand in a little park of its own. 

As the winds sighed through the branches, 
it frequently said in its heart: “A great destiny 
is mine! See how I stand here apart from all 
my fellows, and tower high over their heads. 
And my trunk, too, see how clean and straight 
it goes up, eighty feet without a branch. If I 
might only be the mast of one of those great 
ships, that I can just catch a glimpse of through 


the trees of yonder mountain! Or, if not that, 
stand as pillars in some great temple or palace! 
How staunchly I could support the massive 
beams of some great edifice! Surely, such a 
destiny is mine, and some day it will come!” 

Thus the old tree talked to itself, and paid 
no heed to its smaller companions in the forest 
around. It was dreaming dreams and seeing 
visions, and it had no time to think the common- 
place thoughts of its neighbors, 
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One day there came a strange commotion on 
the flat at the foot of the hill where the old 
giant grew. A shiver ran through it. Surely 
its great destiny was to come. 

Twenty stout sunburned woodmen felled 
trees, cut out timber and shakes, and in a few 
days a bustling little tie-camp had been made 
in the clearing. In the centre was a long low 
shed, the ‘‘cook-house,” where, three times a 
day, the men were served with great big brown 
beans swimming in pork, black coffee, and 
dried-apple pie. Around this were little cabins, 
a stable, barn, and blacksmith shop. In the 
contractor’s cabin could be heard the ring of 
the telephone and the tick of the telegraph. 

At last, when all was in order, the contractor 
and his wife climbed the hill to the clearing, 
where the old tree stood out so conspicuously 
from its companions. 

“Isn’t it magnificent!’ said the wife. “See, 
John, there is a bunch of ferns high up in one 
of its branches. It is such a beauty: it’s a 
shame, John, to chop it down and cut it up 
into ties! Let us leave it here as a monument 
on the hillside.” 

But John was busy with his note-book. 
“Y-e-e-s,” he answered -reflectively. ‘If it’s 
sound, it’ll make about three thousand ties.” 
Thus its fate was decided. 

“Ties, ties!’ said the old tree to itself, “I 
wonder what those are? I never heard of them 
before. Perhaps that is a special name for the 
pillars in certain buildings. Yes, it must be 
something of the kind. I have always known 
I had a great career before me, and that some 
day I would do great things in the world.” 
The other trees laughed softly among them- 
selves. “The wise old tree seems not to know 
much of the ways of the world,” they whispered 
one to another. “Its head has been too much 
in the clouds.” 

The next day the lumbermen climbed the 
hill, carrying timbers and, axes. Notches were 
cut in the tree about ten feet from the ground. 
Into each notch the end of a crossbeam was 
placed, the other end resting on an upright 
post driven into the ground several feet from 
the tree. Loose boards were then laid across 
the crossbeams, and the scaffolding was ready. 
A stout woodman with a long helved axe 
mounted the scaffolding, and began to cut a 
a gash in the side. He worked away patiently, 
making a pile of pink chips around the base of 
the tree. Another chopper worked on the 
other side, making a smaller undercut. —. 

“By cracky, she’s a-shiverin’!’’ cried the 
chopper near the largest cut, at the same time 
stepping around to the other side. 

A wild halloo echoes through the forest. 
There is a shuddering, a tottering, a wild wav- 
ing of the upper branches. Then, like a de- 
spairing man leaping from a burning building, 
the great giant with a thundering erash, carry- 
ing with it many smaller trees, plunges down 
the hillside. 

Even as it lay there, having its branches 
shorn off, its heart swelled with pride. “Yes, 
it was being prepared for a mast on one of the 
great vessels, and it would carry the world’s 
commerce. Instead of green, feathery branches 
white sails would float from it.” 

But alas for its dreams! The men came 
with cross-cut saws and began to saw it up into 
eight-foot lengths. These again were barked 
and split longitudinally into blocks. By means 
of a broad-axe these were carefully hewn down 
to the size of six by eight inches. 

While this work was going on, other men built 
a long flume down the hill and across the river. 

In the course of a few weeks there were piles 
of several hundred fresh pink ties. ‘These were 
sent down the flume where tie wagons awaited 


them. These wagons had long beds with two 
stout poles fastened by iron sockets to each 
end of the wagon. The driver sat perched up 
on a very high seat. 

After the ties were loaded on the wagon, 
they were firmly secured by means of a stout 
chain passed around the load. Hach wagon 
was drawn by six stout horses, the leaders hav- 
ing an arch of bells over their necks. When 
several wagons were loaded, they formed a 
procession. Woe to the driver with skittish 
horses who met this jangling, creaking team 
as it wound its way down the narrow dusty 
road to the landing! 

At the landing all was life and bustle. 
Wagons from other camps were unloading. 
Others had finished, and the drivers were 
stretched out on their seats to rest or smoked 
and exchanged jokes and yarns with the others. 

A consequential man, with his hands in his 
pockets, stalked around and critically inspected 
the ties as they were being unloaded. Now 
and then he ordered a tie thrown into a separate 
pile. These were culls,—ties which had knots 
in them or were not quite the standard size. 
The inspector watched the ties from the old 


_giant, and only one or two, which were under- 


sized, were thrown out. “A fine lot that!’ he 
remarked to the driver. ‘Yes,’ he answered, 
‘they are all from one old tree, and it has worked 
up splendidly,—all sound timber with no knots 
in it!” 

The ties made a fine appearance as they stood 
in one pile on the landing, but they were not 
left there long. ‘They were loaded on to a flat 
car drawn by horses, and taken to the wharf. 
Here stout men shoved them down a wooden 
chute on to a steam schooner. 

When she was so laden that only her rail 
was seen above the water and the ties bulged 
out over the side in the top-heavy fashion of a 
prairie schooner, the steamer pulled out and 
steamed toward the south. 

The ties from the old tree were wedged in 
with thousands of others from which they could 
hardly be distinguished. Was this, then, the 
end of its dreams? To become a part of a great 
mob. Oh for the little park on the Mendocino 
hill with the fresh breezes blowing through its 
branches! 

In two days the steamer landed her cargo 
on the wharves of San Pedro. Here were thou- 
sands and thousands of ties, which were loaded 
upon cars and taken out into the deserts of 
Arizona. Here the ties from the old giant were 
unloaded for the last time and laid upon the 
blistering sands of the desert, iron rails laid 
upon them, and great spikes driven into them. 

Passenger and freight trains, carrying the 
commerce of the East and West, rushed over 
them. They were no longer pink, fresh, and 
odorous of the woods; but scarred and weathered 
almost to the color of the scorching sands. 
They were serving the world, but no one knew 
that they had once formed the heart of a grand 
old redwood giant that had dreamed dreams 
and seen visions. 


ee LAY hard when you play,” are the Presi- 
dent’s words, ‘but do not mistake it 
for work. If a fellow is twenty, it is a 
good thing that he should be a crack half-back; 
but, when he is forty, I am sorry if he has never 
been anything else except once at twenty a good 
half-back, 

“Keep the sense of proportion. Play hard; 
it will do you good in your work. But work 
hard and remember this is the main thing.” 

Above all, the lesson he teaches is, “Keep the 
sense of proportion!’ 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 


IN HIS NAME. 


“Tn his name,” my brother, 
Heart and hand unite; 
Pledged to love and duty, 
Mercy, truth, and right, 
Join the ranks now waiting, 
Hear his kind command. 
Forward, brother, forward; 
Lend a helping hand. 
Looking upward, outward, ; 
Victory we’ll gain 
If we battle nobly 
In his blessed name. 


_—_ 


“Tn his name,” my brother, 
Hearken to the call; 
Gird ye on the armor; 
Forward, one and all. 
Hearts there are in fetters; 
Ye can break the band; 
Onward to their rescue; 
Lend a helping hand. 
Looking upward, outward, 
Victory we'll gain, 
- If we battle nobly 
In his blessed name. 


“Tn his name,” my brother, 
Lift the fallen one; 
Do the Master’s bidding, 
As in heaven ’tis done; 
Cheer the faint and drooping, 
~Help the weak to stand. 
' Forward, brother, forward; 
Lend a helping hand. 
Looking upward, outward, 
Victory we’ll gain » 
If we battle nobly 
In his blessed name. 
Children’s Hymns. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
DONALD’S DOCTOR. 
BY M. F. 


ue HE lad will never regain health if he 
keeps on in this way. He simply must 
sleep at night, and he ought to sleep 

some during the day. I have given him every- 

thing I can think of, and truly he puzzles me.” 

“OQ doctor, cannot you think of something 
more that can be done?” It was the ery of a 
mother, the boy’s mother. 

“No, Mrs. Winslow, I cannot. Wish I could.” 

At that moment Donald’s Uncle Charles 
entered the room: he, too, was troubled about 
the wakefulness. : 

“How would singing or story-telling do?” 
he asked. 

“Been tried faithfully,” returned the physi- 
cian, 

“Yes, Harris and I have sat with him two 
hours at a time, only to leave him with the nurse, 
wide-eyed and feverish,” said Mrs. Winslow, 
tearfully. 

“T have just thought of something which I 
should like to try,” exclaimed Uncle Charles, 
suddenly. : 

“Tf you succeed, you will save his life. Good, 
sound, refreshing sleep is what he must have 
to set him on his feet,” said Dr. Talbot. 

“O Charlie, what is it?” cried his sister. 

“J will have it ready to go into effect to- 
morrow night. Esther, cheer up: I believe i 
will be just the thing.” And Uncle Charles threw 
on his overcoat, and, grasping his brother-in- 
law’s cap, hurried away.  ~ f 

“Clever fellow, only hope his experiment 
prove satisfactory.” And Dr. Talbot follo 
in his steps. 

Mrs. Winslow sighed, only half-comfo: 


’ 
, 
nf 
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_ She was so young, and this severe sickness of her 
only child was such a sorrow, her first sorrow. 
She went at once to the nursery, where the lad 

was tossing from side to side in his dainty 
white bed. | 

“Don’t you think you could sleep, laddie, 
if I held you in my arms?” she asked. 

“T would like to have you hold me, mother; 

_ but I ’most know I can’t sleep, and, oh, I’m so 

_ tired!” 

“Mother’s poor baby.” And the wee form was 

_ snuggled close against her breast. The rocker 

swayed gently back and forth, keeping time to 

a low, drowsy cradle song; but hour after hour 
the dark eyes remained wide open. 

The next evening Uncle Charles entered the 
house in a rush. 

“Fsther!’’ he called. 

_ “Here I am, brother.” 

“Come into the library, and you, too, Harris. 

I want to show you something.”’ Under the 
drop-light he quickly unwrapped his bundle 
and displayed a rubber— 

“Q Charlie, a Teddy Bear, made of rubber. 
What do you mean?” 

 “T am going to fill it with hot water and give 

_ it to our small lad, and I believe he will find it 

so comforting that he will fall asleep in spite of 
himself. Had it made on purpose for him.” 

_ And Uncle Charles made a dash for the kitchen, 

_ followed by his sister and brother-in-law. 

“Any hot water, Bridget?” 

, “Plenty, sor.” 

He reached the hot-water faucet in no time, 
quickly removed a stopper from the head of 
the Teddy Bear, filled it, replaced the stopper, 
and bounded through the hall and up to the 
nursery, where, in the dimly-lighted room, Don- 
ald lay awake. : 

' “Here, lad, see what Uncle Charlie has brought 
you.” And the warm Teddy Bear was placed in 
the child’s arms. 

‘Why, Uncle Charlie, what is it?” weakly. 

Turning on the light, Uncle Charles explained 
that it was a Teddy Bear, made on purpose to 

_ comfort and help a small boy, named Donald. 
“Hug him up tight, chappie, he is so nice and 

- warm and comfy.”’ And Uncle Charles knelt be- 
side the bed, anxiously awaiting the result. , 

“Why, Uncle Charlie, he is nice. I think I 

_.willlove him. He feels almost ’live.” 

: “Of course he does, laddie.’”? And then he 

-crooned in low, hushed voice: 


> “Teddy Bear came to dear, wee Don, 

To stay with him all day long, 

; At night to sleep in same white bed; 

* Sleepy, sleepy Don and sleepy, sleepy Ted, 
Listen to my sleepy, sleepy song.” 


Over and over again he sang the simple words, 
over and over. 
The young mother and father waited just out- 
_ side the nursery door, hoping, praying. 


Presently the white lids drooped, the warm ° 


Teddy Bear was hugged closer, but the crooning 
voice still went on and on: 


iw «Sleepy, sleepy Don and sleepy, sleepy Ted, 
Listen to my sleepy, sleepy song.” 


Donald slept. 
: LIVE IN THE PRESENT TIME. 
: O-DAY is as full of opportunities as to- 


: morrow. The place where you may be 
is as good as any other spot on the 
round earth. Your neighbors are as likely to 
be desirable acquaintances as those you will 
meet at some future date. Magnify the here 
and now. That is one of the chief secrets of a 
happy life. 
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Good humor is goodness and wisdom combined. 
Owen MEREDITH. 


MOTHER EARTH’S BEDQUILTS. 


Four bedquilts are yearly folded and spread 
On Mother Earth’s old trundle-bed. 
The first, a brown and white old thing, 
She puts on in the early spring. 
The summer one is green and bright, 
With four-o’clocks nodding left and right. 
And then when winds begin to blow, 
She spreads a red quilt on, you know; 
She sews it’ through with yellow thread; 
It makes an autumn leaf bedspread. 
And by and by, all in a night, 
She spreads her quilt of snowy white. 
8. RaymMonp JocELyn. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN ISLAND HOME. 


BY EVA D. PICKERING. 


NCE upon a time there was a little girl 
6) who lived by the sea. She was very 
fond of every living thing. When she 
grew up, she wrote beautiful poems for children 
and for grown people, too. Weall enjoy reading 
Celia Thaxter’s dainty sketches.. Wouldn’t you 
like to know a little about her life and her island 
home? 

Just think how delightful it. would be to live 
on an island,—a little green world, all one’s own. 
She has told us quite a little about it in her 
poem, ‘‘Under the Lighthouse’”’: 


“Beneath the tall white lighthouse strayed the 
children 
In the May morning sweet.” 


This little girl lived with her father and 
mother and brothers almost under the shadow 
of a beacon light. The children often wandered 
about it. Celia frequently went around picking 
up the poor little birds that had lost their lives 
by flying against the window-panes, lured thither 
by the bright light. She loved to carry them to 
a quiet resting-place. Her heart went out in 
sympathy for these dear songsters that had 
lead such happy lives. 

Celia Thaxter delighted in bird music. Some- 
times she would sit for hours in her little boat, 
listening to the sweet bird songs that came over 
the still waters. She said, ‘‘How devoutly 
thankful I am that there is not a creature with 
a gun on this blessed island!” 04 

Flowers were among her very dearest friends. 
Every tiny blade of grass was precious in her 
sight. She once wrote: ‘‘The dear flowers! 
Summer after summer they return to me, always 
young and fresh and beautiful.’ Every one 
admired her garden patch. Some one asked her 
what was the secret of her success with plants. 
She replied, ‘‘Love.” She meant that she loved 
them so much that she tended them very care- 
fully, and so they thrived and blossomed well. 
Wild flowers, as well as garden flowers, were 
dear to this woman. Her poems make us love 
flowers better. 

Did you ever read one of her poems about 
Piccola? It isa pretty tale of France. Piccola 
was a little girl whose parents were very poor. 
They feared that, when Christmas time came 
around, they would not have any spare pennies 
with which to‘buy a gift for their little daughter. 


“But Piccola never doubted at all 
That something beautiful must befall 
Every child on Christmas Day.” 


Sure enough, when she looked in her shoe 
the next morning, ‘she found a dear little shiver- 
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ing bird. He had flown into her shoe to keep 
warm. 

People loved to visit Celia Thaxter’s home. 
This poet was fond of cosey nooks. In one corner 
of her study was a table with a snow white 
cloth, where every day the loveliest of her flowers 
were arranged. She was careful to have only 
flowers of one kind in a vase, and never crowded 
them together. Open doors led out onto a 
flower-embowered veranda. Through the leafy 
curtain of vines one could get glimpses of the 
sea. 

This lover of nature was also very fond of 
books and of good music. Some of the best 
musicians visited her. Here it was that Whittier 
could be seen, talking in his kindly, sympathetic 
way. 

The island people loved Celia Thaxter because 
she was a friend to them at all times. 

She dearly loved the New Testament, and 
constantly found delight in the great principles 
and grand truths which flashed upon her as she 
read the beautiful story of Christ. 

When she passed on to her Father’s home, 
she left the pleasantest of memories behind her. 
Some one has written a poem in her memory 
which shows what her flower friends would say 
could they sound the praises of their friend 
who has gone to that fair land where we know 
there is a lovely sunrise for her. It is called 
‘*The Garden’s Grief.” Here is the last verse: 


‘**She loved us,’ they will say to me, 
In wordless language flowers speak. 
“Simple, old-fashioned things are we, 
Yet pleasure brightened in her cheek. 
When she came down the path to say, 
‘Good morning, dears!” while we were wet, 
In that sweet voice that sang one day, 
‘The sunrise never failed us yet.’” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BIRDS. 
BY AUNT ANNIE. 


Os HE time of the singing birds is come,” 
said King Solomon, thousands of years 
ago. 

We, too, gladly watch the coming of the birds 
and welcome them as they were, doubtless, 
welcomed of old. Each little singer in wood 
and bush, by the sea or on mountain-top, 
fills the air with sweet notes as the flowers come 
back in the spring. 

Birds bring joy to old and young. Children 
love them. Merry children, sad. childten, sick 
children, all have a kind word for the birds, and 
are glad to hear their voices and to watch them 
in their daily life. 

It seems very wonderful that such tiny creat- 
ures know how to braid, weave, and build strong 
and beautiful nests from bits of straw, soft 
moss, thistledown, clay, twigs, grasses, and 
other material. When the nest is finished and 
the mother bird, with happy heart, sits down 
to keep-her tiny eggs warm, it is most interest- 
ing to see the father bird in his faithful efforts 
to watch, cheer, and bring food to his mate. 

Then, when the young birds step out of their 
shells, the parents’ hearts seem full of joy, and 
they fly rapidly about and labor through all 
the daylight hours to fill the mouths of their 
hungry little ones. 

Tt is sad to think that any one should wish to 
steal eggs, destroy nests, or kill birds. If birds. 
could talk as well as sing, they might say: 

“To, please, let us enjoy the life our dear 
heavenly Father has given us. Don’t throw 
stones at us, don’t destroy our nests and eggs. 
Try to stop folks from wearing dead birds, or 
any parts of us, such as our breasts, heads, and 
wings, on their hats. We hope all will strive 
to bring this wicked fashion to an end.” 
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III. 


IV. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


AT THE PICTURE MAN’S. 


By ‘‘3ac”’ 


(Pictures posed by He: 
iL 


LOWELL. 


rma Burton Moore.) 


He has a box,—I think it’s called a “cam,”— 


And first he takes me 


as I really am,— 


A sober, knowing-looking little Miss— 
Like this. 


Vie 


And then they put a bonnet on and say, 

“Now smile that look of sadness all away”; 

And so I think of dolls and games awhile— 
And smile. 


Il. 


Then in my hand he 


puts a parasol, 


And says I’m just a tiny China doll; 
And so I’ve learned that China dolls must be 
, Like me. 


IV. 


Then next he says he’ll really have to try 

To “catch that naughty twinkle” in my eye; 

I laugh, and, when it’s caught, I see him nod— 
It’s odd! 


Ne 


And last of all he says, “Now you must be 


Miss U. 8. A.” 


I hug the flag so free, 


And then I think I look real good and true— 


Don’t 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BOB’S INDIAN POW-wow. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


pet E’VE got to do something! yes, we’ve 
got to do something right away!” 
It was Bob Leslie who spoke. He 
had been whistling softly to himself for the last 
ten minutes, running his fingers through his 
stubby brown hair till it stood up like quills 
on a fretted porcupine. 

There were nine other boys grouped around 
him in various attitudes in the hay-loft, every 
one of them members of the ‘‘Go Ahead Club.” 

“Hurrah for the chief proprietor of the 
Brain Factory! Grind it out, grind it out!” 
came in chorus from the boys. 

“I hope it’s something new,’ remarked Henry 
Clay, ‘‘or the folks won’t come. We've had 
pie sales and lemonade sales and peanut gather- 
ings and measuring parties and picture socials 
till they’re worn threadbare.” 

““Go way back and sit down, croaker!” 
shouted Sam Clifton. ‘‘Bob has an idea, and, 
of course, it’s grand and splendid, and tip top 
every way.” 

“Yes,” said Bob, ‘‘T think I’ve got the thing 
down to a fine point; that is, if you fellows will 


you? 


turn in and help. You know we promised to 
take care of that boy in India, send him to school 
and soon. Now we just have to settle down to 
business, and this time it will be an Indian 
Carousal,—war dances, tableaux, songs, recita- 
tions, ad libitum. Of course we'll have to let 
the girls into the secret on account of the sew- 


ing and fixing. I for one don’t want to meddle . 


with women’s work. There’sa mark on my knee 
yet where I jabbed a needle into it when we 
were getting ready for that peanut affair.” 


“So say we all of us, so say we all of us, 
So say we all of us, all every one.” 


cheerily rang out the boyish voices in a rolicking 
tune that. made the old rafters ring, and caused 
the cows and horses that were peacefully feed- 
ing in the stalls below to open their big eyes in 
mild wonder at the strange noises that came 
down to them from above. 

It was a busy week, and an exciting one, too. 
Small brothers scented the mystery in the air, 
and hid in shadowy corners of the hay-loft, 
only to be dragged from their lurking places 
and chased, with many a cuff, away from the 
grand consulting hall. 

The publie library was ransacked for works 
of Indian costumes and habits, pictures of 


aboriginal red men studied, new paint boxes 
purchased and hidden away in odd corners, and 
barn-yards raided, to secure the chicken, turkey, 
and goose feathers that were to form a promi- 
nent part of their decorations. . 
Old John White Feather, who was areal Indian ~ 
from the reservation, promised for a small 
amount of cash to oversee the face painting, 
and give a few hints as to the arrangement of — 
their novel costumes. 
The long-expected day arrived at last. 
Fences, trees, and even corn cribs, were adorned | 
with manila paper posters, gorgeous with letters 
of red and yellow, inviting the public to attend | 
the wonderful ‘‘Indian Carousal”—admission, — 
ten cents. . 
The portion of the barn allotted to the enter-— 
tainment was tastefully adorned with ears of 
yellow and red corn, green branches and Ameri-— 
can flags. There was a unique platform of 
packing boxes, benches, barrels, and boards, — 
covered with grass and leaves and a curtain, 
on which figured startling portraits of Indians, 
drawn and painted by the artists of the club. 
The place was full, yet the cry was, ‘‘Still they — 
come!” 
One, two, three, four, sounded from behind ~ 
the curtain,—that was Jim Peter’s idea (tapping — 
the sides of his mother’s copper preserving 
kettle with the stove lifter). Then Bob Leslie 
made a short speech, telling of the needs of the ~ 
boy in India, and thanking the audience for 
their ready response. 
‘‘Huh, that’s nothing,” said Jack Leslie, the 
‘ 
. 


infant of the family, in his shrill falsetto voice. 
“* Aunt Annie writ it all up for him yesterday.” 
Bob grew very red in the face, and with a most 
elaborate bow disappeared behind the curtain. 

There was a tableau,—William Penn making 
a treaty with the Indians,—while some one played © 
‘Auld Lang Syne” on an instrument that none — 
of the outsiders ‘could recognize, but which was — 
discovered to be a comb with thin tissue paper . 
over its teeth. 

Then there was a solemn march by the 
Indians, followed by a war-dance, in which 
tomahawks and hatchets were flourished, 
sleigh-bells rung, and the shouting capacity 


of each performer put to a severe test. Justin 
the midst of this blood-curdling performance 
a barrel rolled, and down came an Indian witha > 
thud that nearly deprived him of breath, and 
caused him to ejaculate in very plain English, 
“*T say, fellows, that was no joke!” ; 

These little mishaps only added to the fun. — 
But Teddy and Jack, the little fat twins, had an 
experience that was quite startling, at least in 
their estimation. They had climbed into the 
hay-loft, wishing to view things from a high — 
standpoint, when one of the boards gave way, 
and, with a wild scream that harrowed up the 
feelings of the audience, fell down, down into 
the manger of an investigating cow, who pro- 
ceeded to poke them with her nose in order to see 
what strange animals had landed in her feed- 
box. ; 

Teddy bruised his head on the iron rim of the 
manger, and Jack’s nose bled profusely over his 
pretty white blouse. There was a general rush to 
liberate the sobbing captives, the Indians being 
the first to rescue them. With great pluck they 
insisted upon remaining until the close of the 
Carousal, which was voted a howling success. 

Some of the fathers had not been particular 
about receiving change, so, when the proceeds 
were counted, the ‘‘Go Ahead Club” were the 
happy possessors of ten dollars,—‘‘enough to 
see our boy through for six months,” they de- 
clared with great enthusiasm ‘‘and we've all 
had a splendid time from beginning to 
It’s just the loveliest thing in the world to 
the heathen!” 4 
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Unless we find repose within ourselves, tt is 
ain to seek tt elsewhere. 
Hosra Battov. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SPRING SONG. 
BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


A par little girl with her curls tangle tossed 
Came running and dancing, wind-blown, wan- 


der-lost; 
And gay was the song that she sang to the 
breeze, 
To bird, brook, and blossom, to cloud, sky, and 
trees! 


And everything, everywhere, found voice to sing 
The wonderful song that we all know in 
spring. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BOY’S DOLL. 
BY KATE HUDSON. 
Part I. 


In Every Other Sunday, Feb. 25, 1906, a little 
over a year ago, there was a story entitled ‘‘ Dolly 
_on the Door-step.” At the end it was stated that 
this wonderful doll would tell her life story in a 
_ future number of our paper. Below will be jound 
the first part of the promised autobiography. 
Editor. 


“The bravest are the tenderest; 
The loving are the daring!” 


; I used to be a girl’s doll, and then my name 
was Lucinda. I belonged to Benjie Wells’ Aunt 
Henrietta when she was a little girl, and was 
_ given to her by her father on her seventh birth- 
' day. I was also the first indestructible doll in 
that family. ; 
In those days I never used to be dressed in 
_ this absurd baby-dress either. Oh, no! When 
_I was Henrietta’s doll, I wore a solferino barege 
dress with white bayadere stripes and a distract- 
ing pair of bronze slippers. 
Henrietta was the very best kind of a mother 
‘tome. She keptme away from her three harum- 
scarum-younger brothers: she undressed me and 
put me to bed every evening, and every morning 
directly after she was washed and dressed she 
dressed me. She played with me in every spare 
moment left her from her sampler and patch- 
work stint; and she made me new and less elab- 
orate clothes, so my barege frock would keep 
fresh and neat for state occasions. Inshort, she 
was the sort of little girl that appreciates and de- 
serves a doll, and we were very happy together. 
But a few years later Henrietta grew so busy 
with her school home-work and her practising 
and her dancing-lessons, and so nearly grown up, 
that she played with me nomore. But she still 
loved me and kept me near her in her own room, 
_ where, in a corner at the head of her pretty white 
bed, I sat upon the little chest full of clothes my 
kind Henrietta had made for me. And, when 
she was fourteen years old, she was to go to 


boarding-school—to the Hunnewell School not 


far from Salem. 
Mother and Uncle Luke were to take her there 
on Monday, September 3, and this was Friday. 
‘Henrietta was, with mother’s help, gathering to- 
gether all her out-grown books and toys and 
games. They were to be handed down to her 
_ little brothers and two younger cousins, all boys, 
—for Henrietta (and I) were the only girls in the 
family,—or to be sent on to the ‘‘Children’s 
Yursery and Infant’s Hospital” at Norwich. 


here were several packages packed and ready, 
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THE LOVELY SPRING. 


and all the things were fittingly disposed of, when 
Mother Wells pointed to me and said, ‘‘This 
doll, Henrietta, what’s to be done with her, 
dear?” 

“‘O my dear old Lucinda!” said Henrietta, 
picking me up tenderly. ‘‘I can’t give away my 
Lucinda.” is 

‘But, my dear,’’ laughed mother, ‘‘you surely 
don’t intend to take a doll with you to Hunne- 
well, do you?” 

“No,” said Henrietta, rather regretfully, ‘‘T 
cannot do that, of course; but neither can I part 
with her just yet. And you know there is not a 
girl in allour big family, and even our very small- 
est boy would scorn to have her. I wish, mother, 
I could put the dear old doll away carefully, and 
save her for my own children or Tom’s or Gor- 
don’s or Richie’s. Mayn’t I do that, mother?” 
And Henrietta hugged me closer. 

Mother smiled and said, ‘‘ Yes, you may pack 
her in this big box. First wrap her carefully in 


this pink tissue-paper, then put the box cover on 
tightly and tie it up with some strong cord.” 

And I was quickly wrapped up and covered up 
and tied up and set up on the highest shelf— 
away, far away in a dark corner—in the big 
spare room closet. And there for many years I 
was left to sleep,—iost to sight and memory as 
completely as if I had been lying in the town 
graveyard in an unmarked and forgotten grave. 

For more than twenty-five years I lay alone 
and unmolested on the dark closet shelf, and then 
at last—and alas!—I was rediscovered, resur- 
rected, and remembered. 

It was after Richard, Henrietta’s next 
youngest brother, and the only one of them all 
that ever got married, had come from Denver 
with his family, and was going to spend the sum- 
mer with Grandma Wells and Aunt Henrietta. 
House-cleaning on a brisk and extensive scale 
was in progress when Aunt Henrietta—my Hen- 
rietta, the Henrietta who had been such a good 
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and loving doll-mother—in clearing out closets 
came across my box. 

She pulled it down, and I heard her blow the 
dust from off the top of it, and then I heard her 
say: ‘‘Well, I wonder what in the world is in 
this box.” Then I felt my box jar as she cut the 
string, the box cover was lifted, I was taken out 
and unwrapped from all my _ tissue-paper. 
When she saw me before her in all the glory of 
my solferino skirts and bronze slippers, then Hen- 
rietta remembered me and with a smothered 
“‘Why, it’s that dear old Lucinda-doll!” she sank 
down on a chair with me in her lap. For nearly 
ten minutes she sat perfectly still thinking over, 
I suppose, the delightful times we had had to- 
gether so long ago. And then she called out of 
the window ‘‘ Kittie! Kittie! come here and see 
what I have found!” : 

And then something came clattering up the 
steps and bounced into the room,—a tall nine- 
year-old girl with red cheeks and dancing brown 
eyes,—and after her there rushed in three boys 
(all younger than she was), and they all crowded 
round Aunt Henrietta and me. 

(To be continued.) 


DAISY NURSES. 


Tue daisies white are nursery maids with frills 
upon their caps; 

And daisy buds are the little babes they tend 
upon their laps. 

Sing, “ Heigh-ho!’”’ while the winds sweep low, 

Both nurses and babies are nodding just so. 


The daisy babies never ery, the nurses never 
scold; 

They never crush the dainty frills about their 
cheeks of gold; 

But, pure and white, in gay sunlight 

They’re nid-nodding—pretty sight! 


The daisies love the golden sun upon the clear 
blue sky; 
He gazes kindly down on them, and winks his 
jolly eye; : 
While soft and low, all in a row, 
Both nurses and babies are nodding just so. 
ANON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LILAC GATE FARM STORIES. NO. IV. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


About Cats. 


N the grass in the shadow of a spreading 
tree sat Marjorie Jean, a picture-book 
open before her. 

“Read about that scared-looking doggie,” said 
Boy Billie. 

“Kittie’s dot a mouse,” said Boy Blue from 
the other side. Marjorie Jean began: 


“Boo! woo! woo! 
How do you do?” 
“Pretty well, thank you. 
Mieu! Mieu! Mieu!” 


“Boo! woo! woo! 
Will you share your mouse?” * 
“No,” snarled the little cat. 
“Yfunt one in the house.” 


“Boo! woo! woo! 
I really meant no harm.” 
“Well, then,’ spat the little cat, 
“Run out of this barn.” 


“Here is another kittie thyme,” said Marjorie 
Jean: 
“Once a little kittie-cat 
Climbed high in a tree, 


Curled up in an old bird’s nest 
Snug as snug could be. 

Wasn’t that the queerest bed 
That you ever heard? 

Pussy kept one eye awake 
Watching for a bird.” 


“Oh, see! Here comes a tiger kittie!” cried 
Marjorie Jean. ‘Catch him, somebody.” But 
pussy walked up to the little girl as though it 
wished to be friendly. 

“Why, children, you have a little tiger,” 
Father said, as he looked up from his book. The 
children ran to him. 

“Does it look like a truly tiger?” asked 
Marjorie Jean. 

Father took the cat on his knee. “Tigers are 
much larger,” he said, “but they, too, have 
tawny yellow fur with dark stripes upon it.” 

“What for?” interupted Billy Boy. 

“The stripes are so like the jungle grass in 
which the tiger walks that He can easily hide 
from the hunters.” 

“Does him eat mouses?” asked Boy Blue. 

“No,” laughed father, “tigers eat spotted deer 
and peacocks and small animals; but he steals 
along noiselessly and springs at his prey just as 
pussy cat does.” 

‘“Do they eat boys and girls?’’ asked big-eyed 
Boy Bill. ; 

“Some tigers do,” said father; ‘‘but the men 
shoot them or set traps for them or spear them. 
Pussy belongs to the same family.” 

Father lifted one of pussy’s feet. “The tiger 
has claws like these,’ he said, “only they are 
strong and as sharp as knives. Then, too, a 
tiger can knock down an ox with a single blow 
of its huge paw.” 

“Do tigers yive here, faver?” asked Boy 
Blue, who had squeezed between his father’s 
knees. 

“No, tigers live in Asia, which is a very long 
way from here; but pussy has a nearer relative, 
and that is the wild tiger cat. It stands one foot 
six incheshigh. It lives in the warmest parts of 
America, and is very graceful and beautiful. It 
is so strong that it can catch a small monkey. 
Sometimes its springs at a flock of birds as they 
rise from the ground, tumbles one down, strips 
off the feathers and eats it in a twinkling. Our 
kittens are supposed to have descended from the 
wild Egyptian cats. Come, let us follow pussy 
and see where she lives,’”’ he added, for the cat 
had seemed suddenly to think of something and 
had darted away. 

They followed her to the great barn and even 
upstairs. Then she sprang up to the top of the 
hay, and in another moment came back with a 
very tiny kitten in her mouth, then another and 
a third. 

“Oh! oh!’ squealed the children in delight. 

“May we take them to the house?” asked 
Marjorie Jean. 

“No,” said father, ‘we will leave them here; 
but each day you may bring them some milk 
to drink.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TREE TALK. 


BY MADELEINE scorr. 


# HAT’S the matter?” said an apple- 
tree, nodding cheerily to a young 
maple across the way. ‘‘Don’t you 

like it here?” 

‘Like it? Why should I like it? I’m lonely 
all the time!’ If they’d only left me at home!” 
complained the maple. 

‘Of course you miss your family,” the apple- 
tree said kindly. ‘‘I saw you looked sad. 
But, bless you, when you’ve been here a while, 
you'll be glad you’re here. Think of being the 


for the tubs. 


only maple anywhere near, and how many poor 
city folks will rejoice at the sight of you!” __ 

**T can’t ever be glad. I’m sure I can’t.” 
And the maple looked ready to cry. 

“*Tf you could only know,” said the apple- 
tree, ‘‘all the poor, tired people who have been 
glad to find me here. Sometimes it’s an old 
man, and I'll hear him say, as he bites into an 
apple, ‘Just like we had on the farm when I was 
a boy!’ and sometimes it’s a working-woman, 
whose eyes grow bright as she sees me and 
hurries to pick up fruit for the children at home. 
I couldn’t count the boys and girls who have 
shouted at finding me, or the lovers I have 
watched counting seeds.” 

“Oh, yes; but. you’re an apple-tree, I’m 
not,” sighed the maple. ‘‘I’ll never have blos- 
soms like you, nor fruit to make folks happy.” 

‘Of course you’re not an apple-tree. You 
don’t want to be just like me, do you?” and 
the apple-tree’s voice sounded quite disgusted. 
“‘T can’t send seeds around in little wings to 
please the children, can I? And do you sup- 
pose people will sit under me to tell their secrets 
when there is a fine maple shade-tree across the 
way? It’s just a little while in the spring that I 
am beautiful; but you, when you have grown, 
will be fine ’most all the year. And who’ll haye 
the red leaves in the fall, I’d like to know? 
If you stop complaining and do your duty, 
perhaps you'll have some even this year.’ 

“‘T haven’t thought of that,” said the maple, 
brightening. ‘‘You may be right.” q 

Every day after that the maple looked cheer- 
fully across at the apple and waved a ‘‘How- 
do-you-do?” and then the two talked to- 
gether. If you should happen to go along a 
certain road near a great city, you might see 
them waving even now, but of course you 
could not hear a word they say. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TIMMIB’S FRESH AIR. 


BY ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD. 
Gs HE doctor says as how all he nades now 
isnourishin’ food an’ plinty of frish air. 

I kin arn more now. I kapes to me 
work better, an’ I gets him all the nice things 
the doctor wants him to have, but it sticks 
me when it comes to the frish air. Sure, I 
can’t be a-washin’ an’ ironin’ an’ be 4-ridin’ 
him up and down the strate at the same toime. 
Mary Phelan is a good sowl an’ willin’ to kape 
him in her room whiles I’m at work, but she’s 
all she can do to moind her own, so it’s Timmie 
that’s not doin’ quite so well as moight be, 
Mrs. Dole. I’m thinkin’ it’s the lack of goin’ 
out that’s the matter now.” 

Mrs. Moran, the washerwoman, was talking 
to Mrs. Dole as she sorted out the clothes ready 
Mrs. Dole had just asked her 
how three-year-old Timmie was recovering 
from a severe illness. Jessie stood at the win- 
dow, looking out at the street. She had brought 
in her weekly contribution of handkerchiefs 
and laces, and so heard Mrs. Moran’s lament. 

Just then one of her schoolmates passed by, 
pushing a handsome little sleigh in which sat a 
rosy-cheeked baby. Catching sight of Jessie, 
she waved a gay salute. Jessie hastily returned 
it and then ran into the dining-room to her 
mother. 

O mamma, can’t I borrow Mrs. Long’s 
baby sleigh this afternoon and take Timmie 
out for a little while?” she. inquired anxiously. 
“T heard Mattie say yesterday that their baby 
had such a cold that they did not dare to take 
it out for a few days.” 

“Yes, you may if you want to do so,” was 
ready answer; “but I thought you had a 
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MBiinnued to go sliding with the girls this after- 


noon.” 

\ “That doesn’t matter now,’’ Jessie said, add- 
ing shyly: “‘Last Sunday Miss Tyler asked us 
all to try to do something special this week to 
please and help other people, something that 
would have a little self-denial in it. Maybe 
this will do. IV’ll push Timmie up and down 
in the sun for an hour or two, and I shall have 
to give up sliding to do it.” 

“That will be a good way to fulfil her wish,” 
said her mother, with a loving smile. ‘‘Now 
help and please me by dusting and giving 
Dickie-bird his bath.” 

Directly after dinner Jessie stood on Mrs. 


_ Long’s doorstep, a radiant little ‘‘red-bird,”’ as 


_ to be out in the fresh air and sunshine,” 


her father was wont to call her when she donned 
her warm, scarlet cloak and cap. 
Mattie came in answer to her rap, and to 
| her Jessie made her polite little request for the 
loan of the sleigh. 
“What are you going to do, Jessie?’ queried 
Mattie in wonder. 
“Tam going to take out Timmie, our washer- 
woman’s little boy. He has been sick and needs 
Jessie 


said with a slight air of self-complacency. 


( 


' the reply she brought back. 


“Oh!” was the only answer; but Mattie’s 
face lengthened as she turned to carry the 
message to her mother. 

“Mother says she’d rather not lend it,’ was 
“She wouldn’t 
_ mind you having it; but she’s afraid Timmie’s 

had something that our baby will catch, and 

anyway’’—this was her own addition—we 
don’t want a dirty baby riding in Robin’s 
sleigh.” 

“T want you to understand, Mattie Long, 
that Timmie is not a dirty baby. He’s just 


. as nice as your baby and a great deal sweeter 


in his temper,—and then, I guess you forget 
I’m ’most all Irish myself. Keep your old 
sleigh. I’ll be just as accommodating next 
time you want to borrow my skates or music.” 
And the irate and disappointed little damsel 
ran to hide her tears in her mother’s arms. 

“T don’t think there would have been any 
harm in putting Timmie in the sleigh; but Mrs. 
Long has a right to use her own judgment, and 
my little daughter should not have given way 
_ to her temper like that,” said Mrs. Dole, as she 
* smoothed her “red-bird’s” ruffled plumage. 

“T know it was wrong, but I said it before I 
thought,” Jessie owned; “and now Timmie 


can’t have his ride, for I don’t know where to 


borrow another one.” 
_ “Bring me in your own sled, and I’ll manage 
a way for Timmie to have his fresh air, after 
all,”’ her mother told her. 
When Jessie brought her sled, her mother 
- had found an empty soap box, and was boring 
holes in its sides near the bottom. This she 
lashed securely to the sled by means of a stout 
cord passing through these holes, | 
“There’s a chariot fit for any one,” 
laughed, rising up from tying the last knot. 
Jessie stood by, looking doubtfully at her 
» mother’s work. 
“The boys and girls will laugh at that thing, 
I know,” she remonstrated discontentedly. 
“Such a patched-up affair! They’ll be sure to 
holler, ‘Soap! Soap!’ all up and down the 


she 


_ street when they see it.” 


. 


“But, Jessie dear, did you intend to take 


' Timmie out to please your friends and win 


their approbation? It is a beautiful day, just 
right for Timmie’s first outing. Here is a 
sleigh in which he can ride safely and in com- 


fort, and a pair of strong young arms—are 


_ they willing?” gently chided Mrs. Dole. 


“Then 


the big rug will cover nearly all the box. Are 


you going to let a little false pride on your part . 


keep Timmie indoors on this glorious after- 
noon?” 

“No,” came the response at last, “I’ll try 
it this time. After—well, I’ll see.” 

So Timmie rode gayly up and down in the 
sunshine over the hard-trodden snow on the 
sidewalks. The mild, yet clear and bracing air 
gave a tinge of color to the poor little fellow’s 
white lips; and Jessie felt very happy as she 
heard him laughing merrily over the jingling 
sleigh-bells, the trolleys that whizzed past them, 
and the other children that they met. 

It was as Jessie predicted at first, and for a 
short time her cheeks burned at the teasing 
cries of her young friends and their. bantering 
questions as to the price and quality of hér 
wares. She wisely resolved to make the best 
of it, and even joined in the fun at her own 
expense. Before long other boys and girls 
became interested in the peaked-faced laddie 
with the big blue eyes, and they aided Jessie 
in her labor with hearty good will, and prom- 
ised to lend a hand whenever she would bring 
him out. - 

When at last he was lifted out, a weary, 
happy little man, the children scampered off 
hastily to escape the shower of grateful thanks 
and blessings bestowed on them by his mother. 

It was a rosy, smiling little maid that helped 
untie the ropes and carefully laid them aside 
with the box. 

“Such as I have I give unto thee,’” quoted 
her mother, softly. ‘Do good with whatever 
means you haye, Jessie; and never sit down 
and grumble because you haven’t a fortune 
to spend in helping others. I’m sure Timmie 
would not have been one whit happier in Mrs. 
Long’s sleigh than he was in my soap Poe, eh, 
dearie?”’ 

“JT like it better, after all, because it’s our 
own,” naively confessed her daughter. ‘TI 
never really did enjoy borrowed things.” 


PUSSY WILLOWS. 


I HAVE some dainty pussies here, 
All dressed in soft gray fur; 

But you might listen all day long 
And not once hear them purr. 


Nor do they run and frisk about— 
These pretty living things, 

But closely round a slender twig 
Each tiny pussy clings. 


All through the winter’s storms and cold, 
These furry babies swung, 

In cradle beds of shining brown, 
On willow branches hung. 


The rough winds sang their lullaby, 
And rocked them to and fro, 

And all about their sleepy heads 
Drifted the cold white snow. 


But by and by the sunbeams warm 
Peeped into each small bed, 

And said, ‘‘Come, pussies, waken now, 
For winter days are fled.” 


So bravely come the pussies forth, 
Though still the cold wind blows, 

And up and down the long, brown stems, 
They cling in shining rows. 


But, when the days grow long and bright, 
And breezes not so cold, 
They'll change their dress of silver fur 
For robes of green and gold. 
Mary E. PiumMeEr, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DWARF WHO BLEW AWAY. 
BY FRANCES HOWARD CARMAN. 


HERE was once an old dwarf who lived in 

a dense forest. He seemedealways to be 

alone; but this was not true, for he had 

ever beside him for guides, three of the worst 

companions any human being can have. These 

wicked little elves were Fear, Doubt, and Selfish- 
ness. 

The old dwarf had been born out in the pure, 

bright sunshine; but by constantly following the 
whisperings of these wicked companions he had 
made his home in the dark forest; far away from 
everything that could have made him free from 
care. : 
Fear caused him many unhappy hours, for it 
made him tremble at the slightest thing. If 
the wind blew harder than usual, he began to 
cry, fearing the roof would be taken from his 
house. If he heard the least noise, he was afraid 
some wild animal was coming to kill him. 
Sometimes this old dwarf would run from a 
caterpillar or glow-worm. Is it any wonder he 
grew smaller every day? 

Sometimes when Hope whispered to him of 
things that might be, Doubt would always come 
and show him dark pictures, so that, instead of 
seeing sunshine and gladness, he could only feel 
gloom and despair. 

One day when Self-forgetfulness was at his 
side, the fairy Love flew into his heart. 

A maiden fair as a spring flower stood in the 
doorway. She looked at him, and he felt that 
he was looking into heaven through her blue 
eyes. She spoke, and it seemed to him like the 
music of angels. When she shook her golden 
curls and smiled, he thought the sun had risen 
in grandeur. 

Then for a little while there was the singing 
of birds within him. But the joyousness did not 
last long, for the wicked elf Doubt whispered so 
loudly that the fairy Love flew away forever. 
Then the little old dwarf went to bed, and re- 
mained there until he dried up and blew away. 
No one ever missed him, for he had never tried 
to make any one happy. 

He might have been a giant instead of a dwarf, 
if Courage, Hope, and Self-forgetfulness had 
been his guides instead of the three wicked little 
elves Fear, Doubt, and Selfishness. 


Endurance is patience concentrated. 
CARLYLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AT THE ZOO. 


BY H. M. K. 


NE stormy day I took sketch-book and 
pencil and went to the Zoo for the pur- 
pose of sketching one or more of~the 

animals. I was especially interested in a splen- 
did lion of fine proportions and of a truly leonine 
aspect. 

‘Well, Mr. Lion,” I mentally said, ‘‘if you 
will keep still for about ten minutes, I should 
like to try and get a sketch of you.” 

All went well for about ten minutes, when 
Mrs. Lion, who had been eyeing me rather 
crossly, arose from her corner of the cage, and 
walked slowly, and, oh, so surely! in front of 
my subject, placing herself before him in such a 
way as to hide him as much as possible from 
my sight. He looked at me as if he would say, 
“I’m sorry, but it’s her way!’ 


A first failure is often a blessing. 
A. L. Brown. 
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THE BLUEBIRDS. 


Sort voices in the fields and, woods, 
The tinkle of cool rills set free, 
The drip from boughs on last year’s leaves, 
And whispers from sod, bush, and tree; 
But, oh! the sudden flash of wings 
O’er spaces of the sunlit lane! 
The heart leaps up at one clear song; 
The bluebirds! 
The bluebirds have come home again! 


Their fluted chorus ripples down 
The breeze, a joy unto the ear! 
The sparkling brooks are laughing out, 
And grass-blades twinkle far and near, 
From smoky uplands, steeped in sun, 
And dark with winter’s waste and rain, 
A thrill of life now seems to say, 
The bluebirds! 
The bluebirds have come home again! 


Pale willows show their misty green; 

From bush and bough pink buds outpeep; 
It seems as if the sky drew near 

To kiss the earth from wintery sleep; 
To hear that clear exultant song 

Which never knew a touch of pain, 
Now that, with promises. of spring, 

The bluebirds, 
The bluebirds have come home again! 
GEORGE COOPER. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


We were not able to take notice in the 
number before this of the birthday anniver- 
versary of Edward Everett Hale, which fell 
on Wednesday, April 3. He was then eighty- 
five years old. But such an event is not 
for a passing day. The echoes, quite naturally, 
last for a long time. Far andwide the hearty 
recognition of Dr. Hale’s character and influ- 
ence was expressed. He is now Chaplain 
of the Senate of the United States; and the 
editor of Every Other Sunday is the chaplain 
of the Senate of Massachusetts, the State 
where Dr. Hale was born. On April 3, at 
the opening of the Massachusetts Senate, 
this was the chaplain’s prayer: 

““God of our fathers, we would remember 
with gratitude, at all times, those who have 
made our Commonwealth illustrious. Such 
an one, now venerable.beyond fourscore years, 
enjoys the anniversary honors of his birth- 
day. We invoke the blessings of the Most 
High upon the Chaplain of the Senate of the 
United States. He has served his fellow- 
men with ceaseless enthusiasm. All over 
the land, in the churches of every faith, his 
watchwords of courage, philanthropy, and 
Christ-like spirit are repeated. Patriotism 
has been deepened and ennobled by his life 
and services. May the eternal youth, which 
is in his heart, give his example power for 
many years to come; and, after he has passed 
on, his name shall be an inspiration, For 
him, and for all like him, we render grateful 
praise, to Thee, Source of all blessings. Amen.” 

A collection of “Prayers in the U.S. 
Senate,” by Dr. Hale, has been printed. If 
only the members of that body would take to 
heart seriously their chaplain’s words! For 
instance: “Teach the teachers, -be with the 
rulers, and may ae all know that he who is 
greatest among them shall be the least; that 
he who serves most shall be the greatest; that 
Thy servants are those who serve Thy children.” 
Or this: “ Thou hast made us Thy partners for 
the lifting up of this world, that it may be a 
better world. We have Thine infinite strength. 
We live as immortals live, and we are ready to 
go about our Father’s business. ve 


Every Other Sunday. 


A NOTED JOURNALIST-ON THE BIBLE. 


HE New York Sun has recently quoted 
the words of its former editor, the late 
Charles A. Dana, with regard to the 

practical value of the Bible to men of affairs. 
They were spoken to a company of students at 
Union College. The distinguished journalist 
said :— 


There is no book from which more valuable les- 
sons can be learned. 

I am considering it now not as a religious book, 
but as a manual of utility, of professional prepara- 
tion and professional use for a journalist. There 
is perhaps no book whose style is more suggestive 
and more instructive, from which you learn more 
directly that sublime simplicity which never ex- 
aggerates, which recounts the greatest event with 
solemnity, of course, but without sentimentality 
or affectation, none which you open with such con- 
fidence and lay down with such reverence. 
is no book like the Bible: When you get into a 
controversy and want exactly the right answer, 
when you are looking for an expression, what is 
there that closes a dispute like a verse from the 
Bible? What is it that sets up the right principle 
for you, which pleads for a policy, for a cause, so 
much as the right passage of Holy Scripture? 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


APRIL EVENTS. 


1. Wuar are the traditions with regard to the 
origin of playing tricks on April 1? 

2. What was the first battle of the Revolu- 
tion, and when was it? 

3. What anniversary name is given to the 
same date in England? 

4, The author of the story of ‘Rip Van Win- 
kle” was born in this month. Who was it? 

5. What event occurred in April that opened 
the war for the Union? What happened four 
years later at the same place? 

6. What transpired in Washington, D.C., on 
the evening of April 14, 1865? 

7. Name the Presidents of the United ‘States, 
born in the month of April. 


Answers 

To questions published March 24, 1907. 
. Robert Fulton, 1807. 
. Alexander Graham Bell, 1875. 
Sewing machine. 
. Leon Scott, 1857. 
. Thomas A. Edison. 
. The telegraph. 
. The electric light, first by Sir Humphry 
Davy in 1809. The incandescent light and 
modern electric light used for practical purposes, 
by Edison, 1880. 


NOOR wre 


LETTER-BOX. 


San Francisco, Cau. 


Dear Editor,—I have. seen no letters or puzzle 
answers from San Francisco for a long time; and, 
although I often guess the puzzles, I have never 
sent them in. 

After the earthquake I attended Sunday School 
in Alameda. ‘Their Sunday School is progressing 
well, but ours is much smaller than before the dis- 
aster. 

The short stories in the Every Other Sunday are 
very interesting; and, as I am fond of reading, I 
enjoy them yery much. Our numbers do not come 
very regularly, so I cannot enjoy the continued 
stories. 

Hoping that my answers are right, I am 


Very truly, 
Marearet Murpock. 


There 


ENIGMA XVIII. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 4, 5, 6, isa young boy. 
My 9, 5, 10, 16, is a quick og 
My 10, 5, 7, means to speak. 
My 11, 12, 15, is a covering ban the head. 
- My 10, 5, 6, is sorrowful, > 
My 1, 12, 4 13, is high. 
My 6, 14, 13, 4, is a thing which_a little girl li 
My 2, 8, 16, is very warm. _ 
My 15, 3, 5, isa beverage. “a 
My whole is a famous piece of poetiy written 
Tennyson. 
JaNner Dovendild 


ENIGMA XIX. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 

My 4, 2, 3, runs round in the night. 
My 8, 7, 10, 4, shines in the sky, 

My 3, 4, 11, is to endeavor. 

My 1, 6, 3, 8, are used to cook in. 

My 9, 4, 5, 1, is what wet umbrellas do. 
My 8, 3, 6, 1, is to quit moving. 


My whole is a & holiday. 
Wasd Cc. Sure. 


CHARADE. 


My first, a letter, you may choose for yourseliz: 

My next is something most men dislike to see, — 

My third is a loss we should most deplore, 

My fourth a word that expresses unity; 

In any walk of life, to make a success, 

My whole you’ll agree one must possess. 
Respecca STuarr, 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 15. 
Entaema XVI.—Wachusett Mountain. — 
Hippen Animaus.—8. Rabbit. 9. Fox. 

Lion. 11. Bear. 12. Horse. 
CHARADE.—Piety. 
Dvuat Meranines.—-Straight, strait. Well, w 


Chain, chain. Chaff, chaff. Easy, easy. 
Square Worp. H AT 
ARE 
TEA 


The Editor is much pleased with the Letter B 
in this issue. First, there is the nice letter from 
across the continent. Second, all of the th 
puzzles were sent to us by friends, and we 
more original ones for the next paper, the spac 
being too limited to use them this time. ~ 

Third, look at the long list of names of 
who have sent us answers, many of them for 
first time. 

John Mattson, Ashby; Carrie F. Fake Ada Wil. 
kinson, Lillie M. Wright, East Lexington; Webb 
Smith, Dedham; Leon Garvin, South Carve 
Burrill C. Johnson, Dorchester,—these places 
in Massachusetts. Margaret Murdock, San F 
cisco, Cal., and Kathlyn Hinton, Westmoun 
Province of. Quebec, Canada. F 

One of our friends writes, ‘‘This is b> 
attempt at trying to solve the Enigmas, and 
it may not be the last, as it proves very in 
ing.” This would be the experience of others, 
they would. try to work out the puzzles. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rav. Epwarp A. Horron, Eprror, 
(4 BI-WEEELY), 


The uniform subscription price of Every Ore 
Sunday is forty cents a year; but subscribers 
ing in the Boston postal district must send 
cents additional for postage. All members of Sun 
day Schools who subscribe for the paper will r 
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schools, Twenty-two numbers constitute a volu 
Publication is suspended in July and Augusta 
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